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survey of wainages in 1198 was made hy knights elected for the purpose.
The Assize of Measures was executed by local wardens. The collection
of a fifteenth on merchandise in 1205 was entrusted to six or seven of the
more substantial men who were to be elected in each port. Among the
writs which prepared the way for the great concentration of forces at
Nottingham in September 1212, preliminary to the projected attack on
Wales, there is a letter dated 18 August ordering each sheriff to summon
all those who were in debt to the Jews to appear before the king, and
also to appear himself with all haste "et adducas tecum sex de legaliori-
bus et discretioribus militibus balliae tuae ad faciendum hoc quod eis
dixerimus."1 In the following year John summoned four men from each
shire to discuss the affairs of the realm (ad loquendum nobiscum de
negotiis regm nostri). The investigation into abuses which were denounced
in the Great Charter was entrusted in each shire to twelve sworn knights,
who were to be elected in the Shire Court; and, if civil war had not
broken out, these local commissions would probably have been brought
together, as similar bodies were in 1258 and subsequent years. In the
light of all these instances of the practice of representation, the puzzling
passage in Roger of Wendover's chronicle on the assembling of local
juries at St Albans in 1213 loses much of its significance3.

The gradual extension of the representative principle was a necessary
stage in the development which led to the parliamentary system, for the
peculiar tenacity of this system was due, not to an organisation which
had many continental parallels, but to the fact that the knights and good
men of the shires had already become inextricably involved in the
government of England. The developments of the twelfth century had
done much to prevent the formation in later times of a rigid system of
privileged classes, mutually exclusive of each other. The distinctions
between different classes of men were, indeed, recognised by English law,
but England was not to contain clearly defined estates. The unity of
English society, at least in its administrative capacity, explains the fact
that, once the baronial opposition to John had been formed, its demands
were more than a class manifesto.

The growth of trade had done something to strengthen the community
of interests. Two clauses of the Great Charter (Caps. 35, 41) define im-
portant principles of commercial policy. One re-enacts an assize of 1197
which ordered that throughout the kingdom the same weights and the
same measures of wine, ale, and corn should prevail, and that cloth should
be woven of the same width; the other abolishes maltolts or new customs
charged on merchandise and, repeating an order of the year 1200, gave all
merchants, except those from lands at war with the king, the right of
free entry and exit from the country. The Assize of Measures had always

1  Rot. lit, claw, i, 132 a.

2  For the controversy on this passage (Roger of Wmdover, ed. Coxe, m, p< 261)
see the Bibliography.